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Recreation  for  50,000  People 


VERMILION  PROVINCIAL  PARK 

Alberta  Government,  Canadian  Utilities  and  Ducks  Unlimited 
Join  With  Vermilion  Council  in  Providing  Park  for  Community 


An  attractive  lake  resort  for  boating,  fishing,  swimming 
and  picnicking  is  provided  by  the  Vermilion  Provincial  Park. 

Alberta's  newest  provincial  park  is  a  project  in  which 
the  Alberta  Government,  Canadian  Utilities  Limited,  the  Town 
of  Vermilion  and  Ducks  Unlimited  have  joined  forces  to  build  an 
attractive  recreation  area  and  duck  sanctuary  in  the  valley  of 
the  Vermilion  River,  125  miles  east  of  Edmonton. 


Alberta  Government  Photos — Marsden 

Two  views  of  Vermilion  Provincial  Park  are  shown  here.  The  loke  is  shown 
above  with  the  ployground  below. 


Establishment  of  the  1400-acre  park  has  been  a  major 
ambition  for  Melvin  Hill,  Vermilion  hardware  dealer,  since  1930. 
Now  with  the  park  an  accomplished  fact,  Mr.  Hill  is  guiding  its 
further  development  through  his  post  as  chairman  of  its  local 
advisory  board. 

A  concrete  dam,  penning  the  waters  of  the  Vermilion  River 
into  a  lake,  forms  the  basis  of  the  park.  This  dam  was  built  by 
Canadian  Utilities  Limited,  which  wanted  a  steady  source  of 
water  for  their  nearby  steam  electric  plant  supplying  Vermilion 
and  district  with  light  and  power. 

Locks  and  earthworks  for  the  artificial  lake  were  built  by 
the  power  company  and  Ducks  Unlimited,  which  entered  the 
plan  to  provide  another  breeding  ground  for  ducks  in  Alberta. 
The  Alberta  Government  formed  the  provincial  park,  with  the 
Department  of  Highways  assisting  by  building  a  concrete  traffic 
bridge  across  the  power  company's  dam. 

Situated  on  the  northern  fringe  of  Vermilion,  the  town 
serves  as  a  recreation  area  for  an  estimated  50,000  people  living 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  town. 

The  wooded  south  shore  will  be  the  main  beach  of  the 
park.  Sand  hauled  over  the  lake  ice  last  winter  formed  the 
beginnings  of  a  beach  which  eventually  will  stretch  along  the 
south  shore.  Also  on  the  beach  side  are  two  bathhouses  and  two 
picnic  shelters  built  by  Vermilion  citizens  with  materials  provided 
by  the  Alberta  Government.  Some  playground  equipment  has  been 
installed  for  children. 

Boating  and  bathing  facilities  provided  by  the  new  park 
have  been  received  enthusiastically  by  the  local  citizens.  On 
warm  afternoons,  as  many  as  400  bathers  have  swum  in  the 
lake's  cool  waters.  Approximately  35  boats  of  various  types  are 
used  on  the  lake,  including  three  propelled  by  25  horsepower 
outboard  motors.  Water  skiing  has  attracted  the  younger  set 
who  have  become  proficient  enough  at  this  sport  to  stage 
demonstrations. 

At  present,  jackfish  are  the  only  fish  caught  in  the  lake 
but  a  large  stocking  of  perch  was  made  this  year  and  the 
possibility  of  introducing  other  species  of  fish  is  being  investi- 
gated. 

A  boat  trip  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  reveals  a  duck 
paradise.  Amid  the  half-submerged  brush,  broods  of  ducklings 
scuttle  ahead  of  the  boat  while  large  broods  of  all  kinds  of 
ducks  wing  close.  Since  the  lake  is  a  bird  sanctuary  with  no 
hunting  allowed,  visitors  can  see  wild  ducks  at  close  range. 

The  north  side  of  the  lake  is  rolling  parkland,  deep  in 
grass  and  cut  by  numerous  coulees.  On  these  clear  and  rolling 
slopes,  Vermilion  sportsmen  ski  in  the  winter  time  making  the 
park  a  year-round  sports  area.  A 
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Alberta  Scenery  Impresses 
American  Travel  Editors 

Each  year  the  Pacific  Northwest  Travel 
Association,  of  which  the  Alberta  Government  is 
a  member,  sponsors  a  tour  of  Alberta's  tourist 
resorts  for  a  group  of  American  travel  editors. 
This  tour  enables  thousands  of  American  news- 
paper  readers  to  read  of  Alberta's  vacation 
attractions  in  the  pages  of  the  editors'  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

This  year,  four  editors  visited  Alberta.  The 
party  visited  Waterton  Lakes,  Lethbridge,  the  Cal- 
gary Stampede,  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Jasper  and 
Edmonton.  The  American  visitors  were:  Herbert 
H.  Beck,  Chicago  American;  Harold  McClelland, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal;  Grant  Salisbury,  Cappers 
Farmer  magazine;  and  Henry  W.  Kusserow,  San 
Francisco  News.  The  group  was  guided  on  its 
tour  by  R.  D.  McLean,  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs  Public  Relations  Officer,  and  C.  Gates  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Travel  Association. 

Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Salisbury  will  write  their 
articles  on  Alberta  next  spring  but  the  other  two 
writers  sent  stories  continuously  to  their  newspapers 
during  their  Alberta  tour. 

So  that  Albertans  may  understand  the  value 
of  this  annual  editors'  tour  and  realize  the  en- 
thusiasm Americans  have  for  the  Province's 
vacation-land,  two  of  the  articles  are  re-printed 
below. 

By  H.  W.  Kusserow 

Home  again  from  our  two-week  press  tour  of  Montana  and 
Alberta,  and  having  used  up  our  store  of  adjectives  in  earlier 
reports,  we  find  it  difficult  to  adequately  describe  Jasper  National 
Park  and  the  attractions  we  encountered  en  route  from  Lake 
Louise. 

Chronologically,  here's  what  we  saw: 

Bow  Lake  and  Num-Ti-Jah  Lodge,  25  miles  north  were  our 
first  stop.  Here  we  caught  our  first  close-up  view  of  a  glacier, 
the  Bow  which  originates  the  great  Bow  River.  Num-Ti-Iah  is 
Indian  for  Canadian  mink — the  marten — which  once  flourished 
there  in  great  numbers. 

Fishermen  have  reported  good  catches  in  the  lake  this  year 
and  photographers  can  always  find  enough  pictures  to  take.  Color 
film  addicts  can  take  photos  as  late  as  8  p.m. 

Perhaps  the  coolest  spot  in  both  parks — it's  right  on  the 
boundary  between  Banff  and  Jasper — is  the  Athabasca  Glacier 
which  forms  the  eastern  block  of  the  Great  Columbia  Icefields.  It 
creates  the  headwaters  of  the  Athabasca  River  which  flows 
northward  and  joins  the  Mackenzie. 

Snowmobiles,  capable  of  carrying  12  persons  each,  carry 
visitors  to  the  summit,  a  45-minute  round  trip,  for  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  experiences  you  can  have. 

Sixty  miles  further  north  is  the  beautiful,  sprawling  Jasper 
Park  Lodge,  situated  on  mirror-like  Lac  Beauvert.  Its  picturesque 
setting  is  amplified  by  a  championship  length  18-hole  golf 
course,  part  of  which  skirts  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Ask  Herb  Beck, 
the  Chicago  American  travel  editor,  about  the  course.  He  left 
three  new  golf  balls  in  the  lake. 

"Maligne,"  which  means  "evil,"  is  a  popular  word  here. 

Four  miles  away  is  Maligne  Canyon,  one  of  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  sights  the  traveler  will  ever  see. 

At  this  point  the  Maligne  River  is  hardly  more  than  a  creek, 
certainly  not  the  least  bit  frightening.  But  walk  along  it  for  a 
hundred  yards  and  you  can  see  its  Jekyll-Hyde  transformation. 

The  rippling  stream  gradually  becomes  a  raging  torrent  that 
has  carved  itself  a  150-foot  deep  gorge  in  the  space  of  200  yards. 
Its  swift  rapids,  deep  whirlpools  and  steep  sides  of  the  granite 
limestone  gorge  are  indeed  "evil"  to  see. 

Maligne  Lake  is  where  nature  spends  the  summer.  It  is 
another  "must"  for  sightseers.  It  is  encircled  by  16  peaks, 
recently  named  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Range  by  the  Canadian 
Government  in  honor  of  the  Coronation.  All  16  peaks  are  higher 
than  10,000  feet,  nearly  all  of  which  boast  their  own  icefields  and 
glaciers.  A  trip  to  the  lake,  32  miles  from  the  lodge,  should 
be  planned  as  an  all-day  outing.  ^ 


Pacific  Northwest  Travel  Association  Photo 

A  group  of  American  travel  editors  who  visited  Alberta  this  summer  are 
shown  here  at  lasper  Park  Lodge.  Left  to  right  are:  Grant  Salisbury,  Capper's 
Farmer  Magazine;   Herbert  Beck,   Chicago   American;  Harold  McClelland. 
Wisconsin  State  Journal;  and  Henry  Kusserow.  San  Francisco  News. 


By  Harold  McClelland 

JASPER,  Alberta,  Canada — The  trip  from  Jasper  Park  lodge 
to  the  end  of  Maligne  lake  is  as  fascinating  a  100-mile  jaunt  as 
you  are  likely  to  find. 

The  scenery  starts  the  moment  you  step  out  of  the  lodge  and 
gaze  across  Lac  Beauvert  to  Mt.  Edith  Cavell,  and  there's  more 
scenery  at  every  curve  in  the  road  or  turn  on  the  lakes. 

First  stop,  after  a  few  brief  halts  for  lakes  and  panoramas,  is 
at  Maligne  canyon  after  ascending  the  slopes  of  Signal  mountain 
by  long,  easy  grades. 

Maligne  canyon  is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  example  of 
erosion.  Maligne  river  looks  like  just  another  mountain  stream, 
rushing  along  milky-white,  until  suddenly  you  hear  a  roar  and 
come  upon  a  beautiful  waterfall. 

The  gorge,  188  feet  deep,  has  been  cut  through  the  rock 
strata  by  the  action  of  the  Maligne  river. 

In  places  the  canyon  is  so  narrow  that  falling  rocks  are 
lodged  near  the  top,  making  that  188  feet  even  more  formidable. 
Sometimes  you  can  barely  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  yet  the 
spray  drips  from  trees  at  the  top. 

Interesting  pot  holes,  carved  by  water  and  revolving 
boulders,  illustrate  exactly  how  a  river  goes  about  cutting  a  path 
for  itself. 

Next  we  followed  the  river  to  its  source  at  Medicine  lake, 
except  that  some  place  along  the  route  the  river  disappears 
underground. 

And  that  phenomenon  makes  another  interesting  scene,  for 
the  only  exit  the  water  has  from  Medicine  lake  is  underground. 

The  hole  is  just  so  big,  so  when  mountain  snows  melt  into 
the  lake  too  quickly  the  water  doesn't  flow  off  fast  enough,  and 
the  lake  may  go  up  50  feet  in  a  few  days.  Then,  as  the  water  runs 
off,  the  lake  goes  down  again.  It  makes  quite  a  problem  for  boats 
on  the  lake,  and  in  winter  they  might  get  frozen  in  50  feet  up  or 
50  feet  down  the  shore. 

Next  comes  a  5-mile  ride  across  Medicine  lake,  and  then 
another  car  takes  you  along  the  Maligne  river  to  Maligne  lake. 
This  12-mile  ride  takes  an  hour,  and  you  are  glad  the  open  1912 
model  Buicks  don't  make  it  any  faster.  The  cars,  besides  lend- 
ing atmosphere,  have  been  brought  in  by  boat  and  are  left  on  the 
shore  during  the  winter. 

Neill  Campbell,  who  operates  the  resort  we  visited,  ex- 
plained no  one  would  steal  the  cars  because  there  is  no  place 
to  drive  them,  except  between  the  two  lakes. 

Campbell  said  the  road,  often  200  feet  above  the  Maligne 
river  with  a  sheer  drop,  was  widened  this  year.  Before  that  there 
was  six  inches  of  room  to  spare  on  the  one-way  road,  but  now 
the  drivers  have  a  full  12  inches  to  play  with. 

Maligne  lake,  largest  glacier-fed  lake  in  the  Rockies,  is  sheer 
breathtaking  in  its  beauty  as  you  take  another  boat  along  its 
18-mile  shore.  The  modern  launches  "provide  you  with  new  and 
unforgettable  perpectives  of  massive,  ice-capped  peaks."  We 
quote  that,  because  the  lake  is  beyond  our  own  words. 

You  can  make  this  trip  in  four  days  by  riding  over  the  Sky- 
line trail,  but  we  took  the  easier  and  quicker  way.  Yet  we  spent 
12  hours  on  the  trip  and  wish  we  had  time  to  stay  longer.  ^ 
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Government  Aids  Oil  Industry 
Establish  Training  Program 

Making  personnel  of  the  Alberta  oil  industry  safer,  happier, 
and  more  efficient  workers  is  the  aim  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Training  Service  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

The  training  service  has  two  practical  functions.  Working 
on  the  technical  level,  it  sponsors  courses  for  men  employed  at 
all  levels  of  the  industry.  Its  other  function  is  a  safety  training 
program  for  smaller  drilling  companies  unable  to  employ  a  full- 
time  safety  director  of  their  own. 

The  technical  courses  have  included  instruction  on  oilwell 
cost  accounting,  management,  welding,  the  use  of  drilling  mud, 
the  handling  of  explosives,  gas  metering,  and  other  specialized 
topics. 

Included  among  these  technical  training  "schools,"  was  the 
course  held  in  March  of  this  year  to  provide  general  information 
on  the  basic  principles  involved  in  the  search  for  oil  to  office 
staff  eager  to  learn  the  background  of  the  industry. 

Response  to  this  course  was  enthusiastic.  A  total  of  61  men 
and  women  took  the  course  which  consisted  of  five  evening 
lectures  on  drilling,  seismic  exploration,  oil  refining  and  the 
processing  of  oil's  by-products.  Many  clerical  workers  from  or- 
ganizations either  in  the  oil  industry,  or  closely  connected,  took 
the  course  at  their  own  expense  to  make  them  better  informed 
on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  safety  training  program,  conducted  by  Walter  Laybourn, 
who  formerly  was  engaged  in  the  safety  work  in  the  oil 
industry,  enables  smaller  drilling  companies  to  set  up  an  active 
safety  program  which  will  qualify  them  for  refunds,  providing 
their  accident  experience  is  favorable,  from  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  payments. 

The  program,  which  currently  is  being  used  by  four  drilling 
companies,  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  eight  visits  to  each 
company  rig  each  year.  During  these  visits  Mr.  Laybourn  advises 
drilling  personnel  on  safety.  In  addition  to  the  rig  visits,  the 
safety  supervisor  assists  the  companies  in  organizing  a  safety 
committee,  gives  accident  prevention  lectures  and  generally 
aids  the  company  to  organize  an  effective  safety  program.  Cost 
of  the  service  is  $25  per  drilling  rig  per  month. 

Formed  in  1950,  the  training  service  is  a  co-operative  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Association  of  Oil  Well  Drilling 
Contractors,  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association,  and  the  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Alberta  petroleum  industry,  the  Alberta  Department 
of  Mines  and  Minerals,  and  the  University,  with  the  advisory 
committee  representative  of  these  organizations  providing  guid- 
ance for  the  program. 

R.  H.  C.  Harrison,  President  of  the  Canadian  Petroleum 
Association,  is  chairman  and  E.  E.  Moore,  Vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Oil  Well  Drilling  Contractors,  vice- 
chairman.  Committee  members  are  I.  N.  McKinnon,  chairman  of 
the  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Conservation  Board,  and  Dr.  G.  W. 
Govier,  head  of  the  Petroleum  Engineering  Department  of  the 

Farmers  Given  Greater  Freedom 
To  Protect  Crops  from  Ducks 

Farm  crops  in  Alberta  will  have  greater  protection  from 
ducks  and  other  migratory  water  fowl  this  year  as  the  result  of 
new  regulations  announced  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Three  types  of  permits  are  now  available  for  scaring  or 
killing  ducks  in  areas  where  they  are  causing  extensive  damage 
to  crops  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season.  These 
include  an  individual  permit  for  killing  migratory  birds;  a  general 
area  permit  for  scaring  birds;  and  a  general  area  permit  for 
killing  birds. 

Heavy  rains  during  the  last  two  years  have  accounted  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  ducks  in  Alberta,  with  the 
result  that  the  old  regulations  were  inadequate  to  meet  the 
situation.  The  new  crop  protection  regulations  were  prepared  after 
careful  study  by  the  Government  of  Canda  and  the  western 
Provinces. 

One  of  the  main  differences  in  the  regulations  is  that 
responsibility  for  the  issuing  of  permits  to  farmers  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Alberta  Government.  Permis- 
sion to  shoot  or  scare  unwanted  water  fowl  now  can  be  obtained 
without  waiting  for  approval  from  Ottawa.  Another  revision 
eliminates  the  restriction  of  seven  helpers  to  one  killing  permit. 

The  individual  permit  is  issued  by  a  Game  Officer  or  the 
R.C.M.P.  to  any  person  owning,  leasing  or  residing  on  a  farm 
less  than  1,280  acres  in  size.  This  permit  allows  the  farmer  and 


—  Alberta  Government  Photo — Ross 

The  "aulo-trainer"  pari  ol  the  driver  training  equipment  donated  to  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Training  Service,  is  shown  above  being  demonstrated 
by  Al  Grainger,  safety  supervisor  oi  Mclvor  Drilling  Company  Ltd.,  while 
lames  Muir,  salety  supervisor.  General  Petroleums  ol  Canada  Ltd.,  instructs 
on  his  right.  Watching  the  small  car  follow  a  traffic  pattern  according 
to  the  movements  of  the  "driver"  in  the  life-size  drivers'  seat  are  (left  to  right) 
Walter  Laybourne,  Petroleum  Training  Service,  George  Milne,  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  Hartley  Jackson,  Supervisor,  Petroleum  Training  Service 
and  Warren  Shaw,   Safety  Supervisor,  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 

University.  Donald  Cameron,  University  extension  director,  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Petroleum  Industry  Training  Service  came  into  being 
as  a  result  of  an  approach  made  to  several  Calgary  oil  well 
drilling  companies  by  Mr.  Cameron  and  John  Woodruff,  Co- 
ordinator of  Petroleum  Industry  Training  for  the  University  of 
Texas,  who  assisted  the  University  of  Alberta's  Extension  Depart- 
ment in  organizing  the  service.  Several  drilling  companies 
undertook  to  back  the  program  and  after  the  first  few  months  of 
operation,  further  financial  support  was  offered  by  the  Canadian 
Petroleum  Association  and  the  Canadian  Association  of  Oil  Well 
Drilling  Contractors.  Later,  the  Alberta  Government  provided 
further  financial  help. 

The  service's  technical  courses  are  provided  on  the  basis  that 
technical  training  to  oil  industry  workers  can  be  given  more 
effectively  and  more  economically  by  competent  teachers  in 
centrally  located  schools  close  to  the  job.  Most  oil  companies  are 
able  to  provide  training  programs  for  their  employees  but  the 
most  economical  approach  is  for  all  the  companies  to  share  the 
cost  and  loss  of  productive  man-hours  involved  in  such  a  training 
program. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  co-operation  involved  in  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Training  Service  Program,  the  equipment 
provided  for  a  future  driving  training  program  is  a  good  example. 
This  equipment,  consisting  of  a  reaction  tester,  a  driver  evaluator, 
and  an  elaborate  "auto-trainer"  device,  was  purchased  by  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Oil  Well  Drilling  Contractors  and 
given  to  the  Training  Service,  where  it  is  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  oil  industry.  ^ 


any  of  his  employees  to  kill  ducks  and  geese  damaging  his  crops. 

The  general  area  permits  are  issued  by  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner  where  individual  permits  cannot  successfully  cope 
with  the  number  of  migratory  birds  damaging  crops.  The  areas 
covered  by  the  permits  are  specified  by  the  Alberta  Government 
and  include  those  where  crop  damage  is  particularly  heavy. 

The  scaring  permit  allows  any  resident  of  Alberta  to  use 
firearms  for  scaring  birds  within  a  specified  area.  If  this  method 
is  not  successful  a  killing  permit  may  be  issued,  allowing  any 
resident  of  Alberta  to  shoot  migratory  birds  within  the  area. 

In  order  that  farmers  may  be  protected  against  over-zealous 
hunters,  the  Game  Act  prohibits  the  shooting  on  any  posted  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  In  addition,  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada  allows  the  owner  to  remove  any  persons  who  may  be 
trespassing  on  his  land. 

In  announcing  the  new  regulations,  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  stated  that  blinds,  decoys,  duck  or  goose  calls 
cannot  be  used,  and  the  shooting  withing  50  yards  of  any  water 
area  is  prohibited.  Also,  the  actual  shooting  of  migratory  birds 
is  limited  to  fields  where  agricultural  crops,  either  standing  or 
cut,  are  found.  This  does  not  include  stubble,  summerfallow  or 
pasture  land.  ^ 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Govenunent. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  ore  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our 
Borders."  Legislative  Buil^ngs.  Edmonton. 
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WITHIN      OUR  BORDERS 


Inspection  Of  Pressure  Vessels 


Carvel  School  Mural  Wins 


Responsible  For  High  Safety  Record  Recognition  As  'Outstanding' 


The  Boiler  Inspection  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Industries 
and  Labour  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Boiler  Act, 
one  of  the  oldest  acts  of  legislation  in  Alberta.  Even  in  1905,  when 
the  Boilers'  Act  was  passed,  widespread  use  of  steam  and  pressure 
vessels  showed  the  need  for  legislation  to  protect  the  operators 
and  the  public  from  injury  from  weakly  constructed  vessels. 

The  Act  is  concerned  with  the  proper  design,  construction 
and  installation  of  pressure  vessels,  and  with  the  examination  and 
qualification  of  the  men  who  will  be  operting  them. 

From  comparatively  small  beginnings  the  work  of  the  branch 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  Act  has  increased  several 
fold.  This  has  been  particularly  apparent  during  the  recent  years 
of  Alberta's  oil  and  industrial  boom.  There  are  now  a  great 
number  of  pressure  vessels  of  all  types  used  in  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  oil  industry  and  in  the  young  petrochemical  industry. 
In  order  to  cover  the  field  efficiently,  offices  of  the  Boilers  Branch 
have  been  organized  at  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Red 
Deer  and  Vegreville  and  the  staff  of  these  offices  has  been  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

With  more  than  15,000  potentially  dangerous  pressure  vessels 
and  boilers  installed  throughout  the  Province,  there  has  never 
been  a  fatal  accident  attributed  to  a  faulty  vessel. 

The  keystone  of  the  safety  provisions  of  the  Boilers  Act  is 
the  requirement  that  no  unit  can  be  put  into  operation  in  the 
Province  until  the  design  of  the  unit  has  been  carefully  examined 
and  approved  and  the  actual  individual  vessels  inspected.  From 
then  on,  periodic  inspections  are  made  to  ensure  that  it  is  in 
sidered  safe  to  put  into  operation. 

The  work  of  this  branch  has  grown  with  the  addition  of  each 
new  plant  engaged  in  the  expanding  petrochemical  industry. 
An  idea  of  the  volume  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  500  pressure  vessels  in  one  of  the  major  plants,  each 
of  which  must  be  carefully  examined  and  tested  before  it  is  con- 
first  rate  condition. 

In  addition  to  these,  restaurant  equipment  such  as 
pressure  cookers,  which,  if  made  of  inferior  material  or  if  in- 
correctly designed,  could  result  in  injury  to  the  public.  When 
such  items  are  imported  into  Alberta  for  sale  they  are  inspected 
after  the  wholesaler  handling  them  has  provided  the  Department 
with  a  list  of  retailers  through  which  they  are  sold. 

The  skill  of  the  men  who  operate  the  vessels  throughout 
the  Province  is  as  important  as  the  condition  of  the  vessels 
and  examinations  are  held  regularly  to  qualify  men  for  the 
various  classes  of  engineers'  certificates  as  well  as  to  qualify 
men  as  firemen  and  as  welders  of  pressure  vessels. 

There  are  now  2,000  qualified  operators  of  various  classes 
of  whom  800  obtained  their  certificates  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  1^ 


Long  Duck  Season 
Awaits  Alberta  Hunters 

The  Alberta  duck  hunting  season  will  open  Sept.  9  in  northern 
Alberta,  Sept.  12  in  central  Alberta,  and  Sept.  16  in  the  south. 

The  season  closes  Nov.  17  in  the  northern  zone,  Nov.  20  in  the 
central,  and  Nov.  24  in  the  southern  zone.  Daily  bag  limits  are 
eight  ducks,  five  geese,  10  rail  and  coots  and  eight  wilson  snipe. 
Possession  limits  are  32  ducks,  10  geese, 20  rails  and  coots,  and  16 
wilson  snipe.  There  is  an  one-month  open  season  on  snipe, 
commencing  Sept.  9  in  the  north,  Sept.  12  in  the  central  zone, 
and  Sept.  16  in  the  south. 

Blue  grouse  and  ptarmigan  may  be  hunted  Sept.  1  -  Sept.  30, 
and  sharp-tailed  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  spruce  partridge,  Hungar- 
ian partridge,  and  ring-necked  cock  pheasants  Oct.  12  -  Nov.21. 

Daily  limits  are  eight  sharp-tailed  grouse,  five  ruffed  grouse, 
five  spruce  partridge,  10  Hungarian  partridge,  five  blue  grouse 
or  five  ptarmigan.  Daily  limit  on  ring-neck  cock  pheasants  is 
five  and  season  limit  20;  there  are  no  seasonal  limits  for  the 
other  birds. 

Migratory  birds  cannot  be  shot  within  100  yards  of  Smoky, 
Little  Smoky,  North  Saskatchewan,  South  Saskatchewan,  Red 
Deer,  Bow  and  Oldman  Rivers.  Ducks  and  other  migratory  wild- 
fowl also  must  not  be  shot  within  a  half-mile  of  Sullivan, 
Beaverhill,  Whitford,  Buffalo,  Ministik  and  Kennelworth  Lakes. 

There  is  a  closed  season  on  moose  and  deer  this  year  but 
elk  may  be  hunted  during  November  and  December.  0 


The  artistic  talent  of  the  pupils  in  the  one-room  Manly  school 
at  Carvel,  32  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  has  been  recognized  with 
one  more  honor. 

A  mural  of  the  Coronation,  prepared  by  the  Grade  7  pupils 
of  the  school,  was  entered  in  a  national  Coronation  Art  Project, 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  and  won  a 
prize  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  submitted  by  rural  schools. 

The  mural  shows  the  Coronation  coach,  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  inside,  passing  through  London  streets  with  its  escort 
with  a  background  of  cheering  sailors  and  a  foreground  of  red- 
coated  soldiers. 

As  appreciation  of  the  school's  success  the  Carvel  community 
raised  $400  in  donations  which,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  financed  a  trip  to  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  for  Mrs.  M.  E.  Gadd,  teacher  of  the  school, 
and  Victoria  Turlock,  the  seven-year-old  pupil  who  contributed 
most  to  the  successful  mural.  Miss  Turlock  represented  the  other 
three  Grade  7  pupils  who  designed  and  executed  the  mural. 

(The  work  of  the  Manly  School  was  described  in  the  May  1, 
1953  issue  of  Within  Our  Borders.)  ^ 

Conservation  Board  Changes 
Information  Services  Policy 

All  information  services  provided  by  the  Petroleum  and 
Natural  Gas  Conservation  Board  now  are  self-supporting,  and 
all  companies  and  persons  using  the  Board's  information  facilities 
are  required  to  pay  fees. 

Charges  for  the  monthly  statistical  summary  are  $10  per 
year;  for  the  weekly  report,  $15  a  year;  and  for  the  annual 
report  $3. 

An  additional  service  being  offered  is  a  production  record 
on  each  of  the  more  than  4,000  oil  wells  in  the  Province.  The 
individual  records  will  be  published  quarterly  and  each  well 
will  be  designated  as  to  name,  location,  field,  and,  if  necessary, 
pool.  The  date,  which  will  provide  a  complete  individual  well 
production  history  for  the  Province,  includes  oil,  gas  and  water 
production,  water  injected,  oil  allowable  and  over  or  under 
production.  Subscribers  also  will  receive  similar  statistical 
summaries  for  all  pools  and  fields. 

The  first  of  new  publications  will  appear  in  September 
and  will  include  information  for  the  first  six  months  of  1953. 
Following  issues  will  appear  at  the  end  of  February,  May, 
August  and  November.  Initial  subscription  fee  for  a  year  of  four 
issues  is  $600  but  sufficient  response  may  reduce  this  fee.  ^ 

COMING  EVENTS 

During  the  next  few  months  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many  events 
of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  will 
list  all  COMING  EVENTS  from  April  through  September.  Information 
should  be  forwarded  to  Within  Our  Borders,  Legislative  Buildings, 
Edmonton. 

Dale  Event  Place 

Aug.  SO-  Sept.su nited  Grain  Growers  Field  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

Conference  BANFF 
Aug.  Sl—Sept.  3  Association  of  Workmen's  Com-  Macdonald  Hotel, 

pensation  Boards  of  Canada  EDMONTON 

Sept.  1  -  5  Interprovincial  W ater  JASPER 

Safety  Conference 

Sept.  2  -  5  I  nternational  Oil  Men's  Municipal  Golf  Course, 

Golf  Tournament  EDMONTON 
Sept.    2-  5         Western  Association  of  Broadcasters     tsanff  Springs  Hotel 

BANFF 

Sept.    2-  5         Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  Banff  Springs  Hotel 

BANFF 

Sept.    3-  4        Alberta  Public  Health  Association      Macdonald  Hotel 

EDMONTON 

Sept.    6-  9         Western  Canada  Photographic  Macdonald  Hotel 

Association  EDMONTON 
Sept.    7  Cochrane  Rodeo  COCHRANE 

Sept.    6-10        Apparatus  Dealers'  Association  Banff  Springs  Hotel 

BANFF 

Sept.    6-12         Totem  Pole  Golf  Tournament  JASPER 
Sept.    7-10        Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Banff  Springs  Hotel 

BANFF 

Sept.  11-14        Alberta  Oilmen's  Golf  Tournament      Banff  Springs  Hotel 

BANFF 

Sept.  13-17         Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce        Macdonald  Hotel 

EDMONTON 

Sept.  16-18         Canadian  Postal  Employees  Palliser  Hotel 

CALGARY 

Sept.  23-25         Western  Canada  Water  and  Macdonald  Hotel, 

Sewage  Convention  EDMONTON 
Sept.  28-30         W ar  Amputations  of  Canada  Palliser  Hotel 

CALGARY 

Sept.  28-Ocf.  1  Alberta  Division,  Canadian  Macdonald  Hotel, 

Medical  Association         -  EDMONTON 


